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RECOMMENDATION OF HIS EXCELLENCY 
THE BISHOP OF TRENTON, N. J. 


I wish to recommend herewith most heartily the Apostolic work of 
the Missionary Sisters of Our Lady of Africa. Their work is truly Apostolic 
and is most dear to the heart of our beloved Holy Father, Pius XI, the Pope 
of the Missions. Any encouragement that you may give to them will be 
blessed most abundantly by Our Divine Master, JESUS CHRIST, who died 
on the Cross that all men may have Eternal Life. This Congregation of 
Missionary Sisters of Our Lady of Africa, we have made our very own in the 
Diocese of Trenton. Their work I have deemed most worthy of my special 


protection and I commend them most heartily to our good priests and faithful 


people. 


+JOHN J. MCMAHON 
Bishop of Trenton, 
Trenton, N. J. 
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Remember the Orphans 


HE WHITE SISTERS are caring for almost a thousand little children in their Orphanages 
who have but one fault: INSATIABLE APPETITES! In these days of depression this is 


a serious fault indeed and the future would be very gloomy 
if the Sisters did not count on the assistance of the Little 
Flower of Lisieux, to whom they have entrusted the care of 


their oprhans. 


Daily folding their hands together, these little ones ask 
their holy protectress to shower heavenly roses upon their 


benefactors. 


Any offering, no matter how small, for the ORPHANS’ 
BREAD will be greatly appreciated by the Sisters. In return 
benefactors will have the prayers of these little ones and, 
better still, the blessing of Him Who was once a poor child 
Himself and who said: ‘As long as you did it to one of these my 
least brethren, you did it to me.’”-—St. Matthew XXV. 


For information apply to Rev. Mother Superior, 319 Middlesex Avenue, Metuchen, N. J. 
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Published and edited with ecclesiastical approba- 
tion bi-monthly by the Missionary Sisters of Our 
Lady of Africa (White Sisters), Metuchen, N. J. 


Subscription One Dollar a Year 


Entered as second class matter December 15, 1931, at the post office 
at Metuchen, N. J., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


The Christ Child is Born! 


HRISTMAS is near and the hills of Kabgaye re- 
echo to the old song which proclaims the birth of 
Jesus. 

The laborers at their work, the children at their 
play, shepherds guarding their flocks and the way- 
farers on their path all find cheer in the good tidings 
of the Song of a little Child who was born to suffer 
that all men might be saved. 

For weeks the children have been talking of Christ- 
mas and preparing their little hearts for the great 
feast, by prayer and little sacrifices. One said: “I 
got up early to come to Mass.” Or, “‘I did not grum- 
ble when I had to leave my play to carry water.” 
One little girl shared her food with a companion who 
had none and another tells us she removed the ‘‘funza”’ 
(tiny insects which burrow under the skin of the feet) 
from an old woman. 

The hammering in the church means that workmen 
are preparing the stage for the stable and the manger 
and after school it is better than a game to go and 
watch them and wonder how soon the Mother and 
the Child and Joseph and the animals will be able to 
take their places in the grotto. 

The scene must appear even more real to these little 
savages than it does to American children who live 
in houses of stone or brick or wood. This poor little 
shelter open to the winds, 
frail as a native hut, with 
not even the tiny flame 
which the little negroes find 
to warm them when they 
go home, the little half- 
clothed Child lying in a 
“Kavule” (small boat) and 
the shepherds wearing goat 
skins or sheep skins just 
like the Ruanda shepherds. 

Catechumens’ will be 
baptized on Christmas eve 
and the examination in 
catechism is a cause of 
anxiety for old and young. 
It seems that an old woman 
will have to wait a few 
more months: she has not 
acquired t h e necessary 
knowledge. She is in tears: 


Sister . 


Catholic marriage. . 
Africa 


school for a year. 


nace 


“Father, I beg of you, have 
mercy on me, my poor old 


- 
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Several Good Waps to Help the 
Missionary Sisters 


The perpetual adoption of a Missionary 


The annual adoption of a ' Missionary 

Ria oat vadveeet: ass baa baa ye tae. ¢ 125.00 
To support a dispensary forayear........ 40.00 
The annual adoption of a child in one of 

the Sisters’ orphanages................ 40.00 
To ransom a woman or young oes fora 
Provide bread for a child, monthly 1.00 
To build a hut for a patient in Denteal 

UcMEy ear he 10.00 

To support a leper in a hut fora month. 2.00 is 


To clothe a girl so that she may go to 
To keep a sanctuary ‘lamp ‘burning fora 
MRC a gece ta'45 esd 


SPIRITUAL FAVORS AND ADVANTAGES 
All those who help the missions in one way or 


ibdemee cme athe 1.00 


another will share in the Masses, prayers and good 
works offered up daily by the Missionaries and the 
natives for their Benefactors. 

Three Masses are celebrated every month for the 
intentions of the Benefactors. 


ie ee ae Nae ag eg ee te 


head can do no more but my heart loves ‘Data”’ 
(heavenly Father) and I want to be His child.””’ And 
her companions plead for her: “Father, she is so good 
and we six old women have been instructed together, 
please Father, do not separate us, let us all be bap- 
tized together.’”’ They will have their wish, one may 
be indulgent to old age. 

Nothing could be more edifying than these baptisms 
of adults in our Missions. At dawn they are at the 
church door. The ceremony is simple but the triple 
renunciation of the devil, his works and pomps, fol- 
lowed by the triple profession of faith: ‘I believe in 
God the Father, I believe in God the Son, I believe 
in God the Holy Ghost, suffice to give a solemn gran- 
deur to the occasion and the wave of grace which 
passes over the neophytes is manifested in their ex- 
uberant happiness. They go about proclaiming their 
joy to all. 

From the outposts of the mission have come crowds 
who must find shelter for the night, they must visit 
their friends or buy a new garment for the feast and 
the whole village isin a stir. By midnight all is quiet. 

“The Christ Child is born!’ The tam-tams are the 
first to announce the glad tidings, sounding the call 
to midnight Mass. 

The people flock to the church, mostly men and 
boys; but there are some 
women, carrying their ba- 
bies on their back and lead- 
ing their other children by 
the hand. Now and then 
a little ery is heard from 
the infants but they soon 
get accustomed to the 
bright lights and fall asleep 
in the goat skin ‘“‘cradle”’ 
slung across their mother’s 
shoulders. 

During the High Mass 
the seminarists sing and the 
triumphant ‘‘Gloria in ex- 
celsis Deo’”’ rings out from 
their young hearts. 

At the beginning of the 
third mass the crowd be- 
gins to leave the church, 
but when daylight comes a 
few hours later they all re- 

(Continued on page 67) 
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“A be- 


HAT is the woman’s place in Islamism? 
ing bedecked with jewels and trinkets and always 


ready to qu: rrel without reason” says the Koran.! 
mde man’s superiority is a dogma revealed by 
Allah: ‘‘Men are superior to women because God has 
raised them above women by the qualities he has be- 
stowed upon them and because they use their wealth 
to endow the women.’ And more explicity: ““You 
shall reprimand the women whose disobedience you 
may fear; you shall beat them.’ 

The Koran abounds in texts demonstrating the 
inferiority of women, for instance, before a tribunal, 
the evidence of one man is equal to the evidence of 
two women: “Choose two witnesses; if you find but 
one man to testify, call two women who are well 
qualified to give evidence.”4 A man may claim the 
larger part of an inheritance: “It is God’s will that 
you shall bequeath twice as much to your sons as to 
your daughters. If you have no sons and your 
daughters number more than two, they shall have 
two-thirds of what the father i aves; if there be but 
one she shall inherit one-half .’’ 

The Arab woman enjoys some privileges denied to 
the Kabyle woman: hereditary rights and the owner- 
ship of her dowry. But she has no voice in the choice 
of her first husband, as the right of ‘‘djeber’’ or con- 
straint, confers on her father or her tutor the power 
to dispose of her person. The Koran also stipulates 
that she must be cloistered and veiled: ‘Keep to your 
houses and avoid the luxury of the unlightened days 
of old.”6 And further: “O Prophet, forbid your wives, 
your daughters and the women of the faithful to unveil. 
Thus they shall not be misjudged nor calumniated.”’ 

Before marriage, a betrothed pair may see eac h 
other’s face and hands. In the ‘“Malekite’ and 
“Hanefite” rite, it is prescribed that the husband 
must provide his wife with ‘food, clothing and lodg- 
ing according to the usual conventions; he need not 
clothe her in silk nor must he provide her with medi- 
cine although he must pay a doctor to attend her.’’s 
A woman has a right to two garments a year, one for 
Summer and one for Winter, “unless,”” adds Ibn 
Ishak, “those she has may still serve.’’9 

A husband may forbid his wife to go out, to re- 
ceive strangers, to attend festivals and to accept 
offers of hospitality even from her own people; he may 
set a limit to her relations with her own family to the 
extent authorized by law: a woman’s near relatives 
may visit her once a year; her father and mother 
once a week; but, if the husband suspects that their 
influence may be detrimental to his authority, he may 
insist on being present at their meetings or he may 
choose a witness to replace him.!0 The husband must 
pay the dowry, which belongs unconditionally to the 
wife. All the legal authorities agree that the nuptial 
gift is the equivalent of a price of sale. “The nuptial 
gift must consist of objects of practical value: for in- 
stance, a slave, a certain number of camels, a certain 
quantity of vinegar, ete.””!! 

The husband has no claim to the dowry nor the 
property of his wife: she may dispose of her fortune 
without consulting him, give it in trust to whom she 
wishes and, however wealthy she may be, she cannot 


legally be forced to contribute to the family budget. 
The husband may have four legitimate wives at 
the one time and he may repudiate them when he 
In certain cases the Koran allows 
Cadi. 


sees fit to do so. 
the wife to sue for a divorce before the 
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Legal Status of the Mohammedat 


Evolution and Rejalem 


The Arabi V 
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Such is the legal status of the Arab woman, but 
does she actually get the benefit of her lawful rights? 
Conditions differ. The women of southern Algeria 
are the slaves of primitive customs and of the harsh 
law of the Koran; the women of the cities and of the 
northern coast enjoy greater liberty through the in- 
fluence of European civilization. 


Tue VILLAGE WoMAN OF SOUTHERN ALGERIA 


The women of the villages of southern Algeria are 
affectionate and unselfish but they have no sense of 


t ain: chapter XLIII, 

Koran, Chap. IV, 38th verse. 
‘— Koran, Chap. IV) 38th verse. 
‘—Koran, Chap. I], 282nd verse. 
5 
6 


17th verse from the translation by Kasimirski 


Koran, Chap. IV, 12th verse. 

. XXXII, 33rd verse 

7i—Koran, Chap. XXXIII, 59th verse. 

*—Khalil ibn Ishak, summary of Mohammedan jurisprudence according to 
the Malekite rite, as translated by Perron, Volume III, pp. 130-133. 

*—Eod. loc. p. 136. 

“Kod. loc. Volume III. pp. 134-135. 

1! The validity of a marriage depends not on the mutual consent of the parties 
involved but on their agreement as to the value of the nuptial gift. Ar- 
ticle 1583 of the Civil Code: “The sale is completed and the property is 
transferred from the ownership of the seller to that of the buyer as soon 
as the price of the property has been agreed upon.” In Mohammedan 
law such an agreement constitutes a marriage. 

Consequently “in a case where a marriage was contracted on the mutual 
understanding that a given amount of vinegar (contained in vessels and 
sealed with clay) was to be the price, and supposing that upon these vessels 
being opened, they were found to contain wine instead of vinegar, it would 
be necessary, to correct this error which otherwise would render the mar- 
riage invalid, by replacing the wine with an equal quantity of vinegar and 
not by substituting any equivalent of the value of the vinegar” (Khalil ibn 
Ishak, op. cit., Volume II, pp. 427 and following pages.) 
But the validity of the marriage does not rest completely on the validity 
of the sale, since the contract may be broken by the will of the husband to 
repudiate his wife. 

122_[n the Khelai divorce, the wife must refund to her husband the amount of 
the dowry. 


Koran, Chap. 
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dh n Woman in Northern Africa 


ef pns—(C ontinued) 


b Woman 


a a ad 


Ask them 
to subscribe 


for it and 


you will 
receive God’s 
blessing 
in 


return. 


a i a 


nad Women 


responsibility. They are capable of deep and sincere 
affection and an act of kindness towards them is re- 
warded by their friendship. They do not make de- 
voted wives and if their marriage is dissolved by the 
will of their husband, they will lightly contract an- 
other marriage and escape from the bonds of matri- 
mony on any idle pretext. They are neither good 
housewives nor good mothers; it is in the oasis of the 
Sahara that infant mortality has reached the highest 
degree. In some parts, it amounts to 80% of the 
birth rate. 

A village woman may not leave her dwelling unless 
accompanied by her husband, father, brother or son 
even if he be a child no more than four or five years 
of age. He is trained to spy on his mother and to 
give his father an account of her actions. Hence it 
is impossible for a mother to have any authority over 
her sons, who from their childhood, are treated as her 
superiors and taught to rule in the home and to insult 
and strike her. And she, far from correcting them, is 
amused at their attitude and boasts of their courage 
and their shrewdness. 


Tue Nomap Woman. 


The Nomad woman wears no veil; it would interfere 
with the hard work which her husband exacts from 
her. But she is watched and cannot stray far unless 
it be into the desert and savage watch-dogs guard the 
‘amp from intruders. 

The Nomad’s wife has more physical energy than 


the village woman. 
‘arry heavy burdens, in her ability to pitch a tent, 
saddle her master’s horse or load the mules and cam- 


She glories in her strength to 


els. She works ceaselessly, and her husband without 
a thought for her health will strike camp the day 
after the birth of her child. But with old age, there 
comes some improvement in her lot. Her daughters- 
in-law are subject to her and share the work and she 
may even encourage her husband to take a second 
wife to share her duties. 

The Nomad and the Villager have something in 
common: their moral degradation. They have no 
ideals above their material needs. Let them be sure 
of their daily bread and a new dress for festive ocea- 
sions and they will be content. The striet watch 
which is kept over them does not ensure their being 
above reproach. They have no good principles to 
guide them. 

In the household of the chiefs one may meet women 
of distinguished bearing who receive a guest with the 
“ase and grace worthy of an aristocrat. Pride of 
birth dictates this attitude but it is nothing more 
than an attitude. These daughters of Chiefs are as 
ignorant and superstitious as their humbler sisters. 
A few very rare exceptions are admirable in the per- 
formance of their duties as they understand them and 
as dictated by the Koran, prayer, alms-giving, pil- 
grimages and a strict observance of the law of the 
Prophet. 

But in southern Algeria as in Kabylia, a woman is a 
negligible factor except as a bearer of sons, and be- 
‘ause the head of the family founds all his hopes on 
his male progeny, he buys wives for his sons and sells 
his daughters to the highest bidder without any con- 
sideration for the happiness of the girls. As Rev. 
Father Marchal, of the White Fathers said: ‘‘Once 
a man is married, he alone counts. He may have 
several wives, he may keep them or repudiate them 
and replace them by others, the integrity of the fam- 
ily is not affected. He is there. He is the master. 
His wives are his property and he may dispose of 
them as he wishes.” 

If you ask a native how many children he has, he 
will name his sons and not mention his daughters. 
As an example of this, a Missionary tells that a caid 
whose boy of six months was dying and who had two 
wives and several daughters said to the Father who 
visited him: ‘Father we are but two.” The women 
were not to be counted as members of the family. 


IN THE CITIES. 


In the cities, contact with the Europeans has 
affected the mentality of the Arab woman. Twenty 
years ago the urban population was as backward as 
the Nomad, but today the Arabs of the littoral are 
adopting European customs, in their way of living, 
in the building of their houses and in the education 
of their children. The children of the wealthy class 
go to school and so far, one Mohammedan girl is 
attending the University of Algiers. But because 
schools are few only a fortunate minority can attend 
them and the mass of the population is ignorant. 

The position of woman in the family is improving 
little by little. The right of ‘‘djeber’’ still exists and 
the little girl, after day at school or at the workroom, 
may be told by her father that she is to be married 
in a day or two; but the patriarchal system which 
groups a father with his sons and their wives and 
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“Forbid your wives and daughters to unveil’ 


sons under the same roof is giving place to the divi- 
sion of the family into separate households. For 
this reason a married couple with a home of their 
own may learn to understand and love one another 
and the wife, who has gained the respect and admira- 
tion of her husband, may feel secure in her position, 


whereas according to the old customs she would be 
threatened with repudiation at any moment. 
Tue Tunisian WoMAN. 

Among Tunisians of the higher class, woman has 
been granted a fuller emancipation. Monogamy is 
the rule, with some exceptions. I know of a caid 
who did not repudiate his wife to take another, after 
all his children had died. She is his companion, she 
has travelled with him in Europe and when they leave 
Tunis they wear European dress. Many wealthy 
Tunisians do likewise and they may be seen with their 
wives at the theatre, the cinema, etc. 

The intellectual life of women is only beginning; 
they direct all their efforts towards the study of the 
French language and when they have acquired suffi- 
cient knowledge of it, novel-reading becomes their 
principal pastime. They excel in the arts: painting 
and music, and they are skillful at embroidery, em- 
bossed metals, ete. Their moral life is such as it 
has been for centuries. And how can it be other- 
wise? Their firm conviction is that, whatever their 
conduct may be, they are followers of Islam and as 
such, they will be saved. In the upper middle-class 
we find women of sound common sense with nobility 
of feeling and religious aspirations which are evinced 
in their conversation, but these are exceptional cases. 
The wealthy woman’s ideals are of a purely material 
nature. 

The Tunisian girl of good family does not marry 
until she is eighteen and she may choose her husband, 
technically speaking, although she may be influenced. 
As a wife she is in a position of authority. She brings 
up her children according to French ideas, directs 
their studies and their choice of a profession. 

An extraordinary innovation in the habits of this 
conservative people is the custom which is becoming 
popular among wealthy Tunisian families of renting 
a villa by the sea-side and permitting young girls to 
bathe at the hours when the beaches are deserted. 

This evolution towards civilized ideas does not 
mean that woman’s legal status has been altered. 
Reforms in this direction are extremely difficult owing 
to the Mohammedan family law based on the Koran. 
It will be long before any legal measures can over- 
come the power of traditional customs. 

* Sr. Mary ANDREW 
OF THE SacReD HEART 
(To be continued) 


—on- 


From Here and There 


On October ninth, the White Sisters of Metuchen 
had the pleasure of receiving at their convent a group 
of the St. Lawrence Mission Circle of Philadelphia 
accompanied by their pastor Reverend Father Cowl 
and their zealous director Reverend Father Lambert. 

They were first introduced into a display room 
where all kinds of objects made and used by the na- 
tives of Africa are exhibited. Persian carpets, beau- 
tiful oriental embroidery, arabian lace and baskets of 
every kind and description may also be seen hanging 
on the walls; these are made by the Arab women and 
girls who are trained by the White Sisters in their 
workrooms and they offer a very pleasing variety of 
gifts which may be purchased by visitors as souvenirs. 

Benediction of the Blessed Sacrement terminated 
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this pleasant afternoon. A similar incident occurred 
a month later when to Mrs. Murphy’s suggestion 
Reverend Father Galassy of Sewaren, not only assent- 
ed but even urged his parishioners to go and visit the 
White Sisters and get acquainted with their Mission 
work. Many accepted the invitation and they were 
entertained during an hour by a demonstrated lecture 
on the Sisters African Apostolate. 

The White Sisters sincerely thank these two parties 
for the keen interest they take in their work and also 
for their aid in the extension of God’s Kingdom among 
the African tribes. May God Himself bless and re- 
ward them. 

If other Parishes wish to follow their example they 
shall be heartily welcomed. 
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The Christ Child is Born! 


(Continued from page 63) 


turn and surround the manger. The little children 
are held high above the heads of the grown-ups so that 
they may get a glimpse of little Jesus and those who 
are happy enough to get close to Him must touch his 
little hands and face and kiss his cheek, leaving the 
imprint of sticky fingers and lips behind them; and on 
the little arms outstretched to embrace the world 
they hang bracelets of brass and beads, their humble 
gifts to a new-born King. 

But the crowd is collecting so thickly around the 
stable and leaning so heavily on the altar-rail that an 
accident seems imminent. The catechists attempt to 
control the enthusiasm but no one heeds them and 
suddenly, with a crash, the railing falls. The noise 
sobers the crowd and they become more orderly, 
each one awaiting his turn to lay his gifts on the straw 
of the stable floor as the statues by this time have as 
many as they can carry; even St. Joseph has bracelets 
hung upon his folded hands and his downcast eyes 
perceive, strewn all about his feet, pictures, coins, 
brooches, medals and even strips of colored cloth and 
cotton. 

But each one takes his place for the pontifical High 
Mass and follows the service with respect and devo- 
tion. 

At two o’clock the church is again filled to capacity 
for Vespers. The afternoon sun, streaming through 
the windows, shines on a variety of colors and cos- 
tumes, fine new holiday garments, faded rags ¢ and the 
calf-skins worn by the women. 

Some pagans have slipped in among the Os 
attracted by the ceremonies, the music and the gaudy 
ornaments. During benediction of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment they kneel down with the others. At the mo- 
ment when the priest holds the golden monstrance 
and every head is bowed in adoration, a little voice 
is heard. It is the voice of a little negro baby who 
while playing on the floor crys out the words which 
he has heard repeated so often during the day and 
which have become familiar to him: “Aravuts Umwana 
Jezu!”’ The Divine Infant Jesus is born. 

Yes, Jesus is born in Ruanda. He reigns in every 
Christian heart. He has come to overthrow the rule 
of Satan. 

The great chiefs have come to adore the Divine 
Babe like the Three Kings who followed a star to 
Bethlehem that they might bow down before Him 
whom they recognized as the King of kings. 

Let us hope that among the pagans who have come 
merely out of curiosity, some may be impressed by 
the triumph of the Redeemer and moved by grace, 
may seek to know the Christ Child born to-day. 


Sister Marte Sr. Parrice, W.8. 


Stamps! Stamps! 


The White Sisters would be grateful to all those 
who would send to them their cancelled stamps. 
This is an easy way of helping the missions. 
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A Reception of Sisters at Algiers 


On the feast of Christ the King, twenty-five pro- 
fessed Sisters pronounced their perpetual vows, nine- 
teen, their first vows, whilst forty-seven postulants re- 
ceived the holy Habit. Among these latter were our 
first two candidates of the postulate of Metuchen, N.J. 

This impressive ceremony was presided by His Ex- 
cellency Bishop Leynaud, Archbishop of Algiers, who, 
this same year celebrated his fifty years’ apostolate on 
African soil. 

A few days later, the newly professed Sisters were 
dispersed throughout different parts of Africa, some 
called to evangelize the Arabs, whilst others more 
fortunate, if we may say so, were sent as far as Equa- 
torial Africa. 


One may be indulgent to old age 


Echoes from Africa 


A little dress of which half was blue, half red, and 
the edge bound in white was found at the crib. Sister 
asked the children if they could explain the presence 
of the peculiar little garment. 

Kheira, a little Kabyle girl of eight, who had not 
yet been baptized stepped forward and said: “Sister, 
you said that Little Jesus’ mother had no clothes for 
him; so I made that. . . .” 
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The Ways of Providence 


(Conclusion) 


HERE was a pause during a few minutes, while 

the girls silently pondered over what Cecilia nar- 
rated. I, myself, was deeply touched by such lively 
faith in so young a Catholic. 

A young Kabyle girl, who had been particularly 
interested in Cecilia’s story, drew my attention. 
Tears were rolling down her rosy cheeks. Her com- 
panions, knowing her past history, urged her to tell 
her story. 

This is how she began: 
home with my parents be- 
cause, unlike most Mo- 
hammedans, my father 
dearly loved mother and 
myself. It was too good 
to last, for my mother fell 
seriously ill and, despite 
all efforts to save her, she 
died within a short time. 

“As | was too young to 
keep house, my father 
brought me here to St. 
Charles so that the sisters 
would care for me. How- 
ever he told me it would 
only be for a few years, 
that I should learn all I 
could, and then he would 
take me back home. 


“T was very happy at 


“T missed my father very 
much but the sisters were 
so maternally good that it 
was not long before I felt 


at home. My companions, 
too, were so considerate 
and friendly that I became 
very much attached to 
them all. I took an active 
part in their work, study 
and recreations; but my 
greatest pleasure was to be 
allowed to accompany them 
to the chapel and to cate- 
chism. 

“The Gospel stories filled 
me with admiration and my 
surprise was very great when, for the first time, I 
heard the commandment, so contrary to Mohamme- 
danism: ‘Love thy neighbor as thyself.’ But was it 
not to comply with this precept that the Sisters and 
girls were so kind and charitable to me, a mere stran- 
ger? As time passed I became more and more con- 
vinced that Catholicism, despite all the nasty tales I 
heard about it, was the true religion; and I resolved to 
become a Catholic as soon as I could. 

“Meanwhile, my happiness and contentment increased. 
Father came to see me occasionally and he was always pleased 
to see how well I looked; besides he was very much interested in 
the progress I made in work and study. As my third year at 
St. Charles drew to a close, he came more frequently and, each 
time, he was accompanied by a different man whom he would 


A White Sister and her flock 
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invariably call my uncle. I had never seen these men before; 
so I soon surmised my father was getting ready to sell me in 
marriage and, no doubt, to the one who would bid highest. 


“All my joy seemed to fade, then vanish. I wanted to become 
a Catholic but, not being of age, I could net be received into the 
Church without my father’s consent. Now that I was to be 
sold to a follower of the Prophet it was out of the question. A 
life of misery and slavery, the sort of most Mohammedan wo- 
men, would probably be my fate. I was crushed under the 
double sorrow of losing all happiness on earth and hereafter. 


“A few weeks later my father came to take me home because 
I was sold. I begged, and pleaded, and cried so much that he 
allowed me to stay two months 
more at St. Charles. But when 
he came back again for me, I 
did not want to leave, and so 
father became very angry and 
said he would force me to leave.” 

Here, Fathma burst out cry- 
ing and the other girls continued 
to tell me how often her father 
came and how decided he was 
to get her. 

One day he said he would call 
the police to make the Sisters 
give her up, saying, they were 
the cause of her obstinacy. The 
Superior obliged Fathma to go 
to the parlor to see her father, 
but the poor girl kept at a dis- 
tance from him, for he threat- 
ened her with a big stick. When 
Fathma declared she would not 
return home with him because 
she did not want to marry, her 
father became furious and claim- 
ed the Sisters influenced her. 
In order to prove to the man that 
his daughter was free, the 
Superior promised to send the 
girl out on the main road, but 
as soon as Fathma reached the 
door, she made off so speedily 
that her father, who was waiting 
for her close by, did not, in his 
astonishment, even have time to 
notice in which direction she 
had gone. 

Two days later one of the Sis- 
ters found her in a hay stack ex- 
hausted from hunger and fright. 

Recently when the girls were 
out walking they caught sight of 
Fathma’s father who cried out: 
“IT cannot get you now, for there 
are too many with you, but be- 
ware of the day when I find you 
alone.” 

Every day Fathma prays Almighty God to help her out of 
her troubles as He did Cecilia. 

As the girls finished their narration the convent bell called me 
away to other duties and I had to leave the children after several 
agreeable hours for us all. 

“Pray for us, Sister,”’ they called out by way of good-bye as I 
rose togo. ‘‘And pray that we may all become good Catholics.” 

As I promised to do so, I thought of all those who, after finding 
their way to our door, and not without difficulty, had found us 
absolutely unable to accept them for want of funds and room. 
In view of so much misery and so little means to alleviate it, 1 ask 
you, dear Reader, to pray God to inspire generous souls, who are 
blest with wealth, to come to the rescue of numerous poor girls 
such as these with whom you have become acquainted. 

Sure as | am that many hearts will be touched by the facts re- 
lated, I finish, by repeating Our Lord’s own words: ‘He that shall 
receive one such little child in my name, receiveth Me.’’—St. 
Matthew XVIII, 5. Sr. Mary, W.8. 


Printed in U.S. A. 
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